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ABYSSINIA. 12 Mar.—Consular car stolen (see Palestine). 


ADEN. 13 Mar.—Yemen. Reports reaching Aden stated that forces of 
the Amir al-Abbas, brother of Sayf al-Islam Ahmad, entered San’g 
after minor resistance from followers of Abdullah al-Wazir. 


ANTARCTIC. 5 Mar.—Governor’s tour (see Falkland Islands). 
13 Mar.—Speech by Dr Videla (see Chile). 


ARGENTINA. 5 Mar.—Antarctic Dispute. Note (see Falkland Islands). 
7 Mar.—Elections were held for about one-half of the seats of the 
Federal Chamber of Deputies. 


AUSTRALIA. 9 Mar.—Queensland. The State Government introduced 
legislation into Parliament, giving police drastic powers to deal with 
unauthorized strikes. 


BELGIUM. 16 Mar.—Payments agreement (see Great Britain). 
17 Mar.—Treaty of Brussels (see Western Union). 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 12 Mar.—The Jamaica House of Repre- 
sentatives endorsed the resolutions adopted by the Montego Bay Con- 
ference on the closer association of British West Indian territories 
(see III, p. 558). Mr Bustamante said that while supporting federation as 
a long-term aim, he saw no possibility of a federal government unless 
they got a long-term loan of millions of pounds. 


BRAZIL. 15 Mar.—President Dutra, in a message to Congress, said 
that the Budget surplus for 1947 amounted to 460 million cruzeiros. He 
emphasized the need to produce more food both for home consumption 
and to increase exports to balance rising imports. Without neglecting 
industrialization, Brazil must practise a policy of back to the land. 


BULGARIA. 7 Mar.—Prof. Dolapchiev, Minister in London, resigned 
his office. He told the British press that his task was made impossible by 
recent developments in eastern Europe. 


BURMA. 12 Mar.—Lord Mountbatten ceremonially presented to the 
President, as a gift to the people of Burma from Britain, the throne and 
other relics of King Thibaw, the last King of Burma. 

A mob of some 3,000 members of associations affiliated to the 
Socialist Party, armed with axes, crowbars, and sticks, destroyed presses 
in Rangoon belonging to three opposition, Communist-inspired news- 
papers which had been vilifying the Ministers. Police intervened to 
prevent further damage. 


CANADA. 18 Mar.—Western Union. Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday Mr Mackenzie King described the Brussels treaty as a 
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pact representing something far more than an alliance of the old kind. 
He regarded it as a partial realization of the idea of collective security by 
an arrangement made under the Charter of the United Nations. As such 
it was a step towards peace that might well be followed by other similar 
steps until an association was built up of all free States willing to accept 
responsibilities of mutual assistance to prevent aggression and preserve 


peace. 


CHILE. 9 Mar.—The Government ordered the dismissal of all Civil 
servants with Communist tendencies and declared a state of emergency 
in the department of Orvalleq, where the Communist Party had been 
accused of subversive activities and from where twenty-six Communist 
leaders, including municipal officials and college professors, were 
ordered to be deported. 

13 Mar.—Antarctic Dispute. The President, in a speech in Valparaiso, 
said that he and the Chilean expedition did not go to Antarctica to chal- 
lenge any country, but to defend Chilean sovereignty and to tell the 
world that Chile would never in the face of any imperialism abandon a 
single inch of Antarctica, which was Chilean by tradition, inheritance, 


and geography. 


CHINA. 10 Mar.—Statement by Gen. Chennault (see U.S.A.). 

12 Mar.—U.S. Aid. Dr Soong, Governor of Canton, said he was in 
full agreement with Gen. MacArthur’s comment on aid to China. (Gen. 
MacArthur, in a cable to the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 3 
March, said: ‘A free, independent, peaceful, and friendly China is of 
preferred importance to the peace of the world and the position of the 
U.S.A.’ Underlying all issues in China was the military problem, and 
until it was resolved little progress could be expected toward internal 
rehabilitation regardless of the extent of outside aid.) Dr Soong said 
that China was at war and as long as war continued a National Govern- 
ment could not be expected to embark upon full scale political reform. 
The situation in China could be restored at much lower outlay than was 
required by E.R.P. China did not want charity. U.S. aid had to proceed 
from the conviction of the U.S. people that to aid China was in their 
own interests. Weapons, munitions, and training were still top priori- 
ties, but simultaneously it was necessary to press ahead with recon- 
struction projects and measures to stabilize China’s currency, which 
was now reaching the runaway stages of inflation. 


CONFERENCE ON GERMANY (LONDON). 6 Mar.—The con- 
ference was concluded. A statement was issued that agreement in 
principle had been reached on international control of the Ruhr, 
Germany’s representation in the European Recovery Programme, the 
closer economic integration of the French with the Anglo-American 
zone, a federal system of government for Germany, and the association 
of the Benelux countries in policy relating to Germany. The talks would 
be resumed in April. 
8 Mar.—Soviet Note (see U.S.S.R.). 
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COSTA RICA. 15 Mar.—Sr O. U. Blanco called a general strike. 

17 Mar.—It was reported that San José was surrounded by rebel 
forces, led by Sr José Figueres. (The uprising was understood to be 
a sequel to the annulling by the Government-controlled Congress of 
the elections of 7 February, in which the Government candidate was 
defeated by Sr O. U. Blanco.) 

18 Mar.—President Picado said his country was in a serious national 
emergency because of the revolt of Sr José Figueres in support of the 
claim of Sr Blanco to the presidency. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 8 Mar.—Austrian Treaty, 
Mr Reber (U.S.A.) proposed that the Hauskirchen topping plant be 
added to the British list of 2 March. 

10 Mar.—Italian Colonies. A memorandum from the Italian Govern- 
ment asked that the United Nations should entrust Italy with the task of 
preparing Libya to become ‘fully independent’. This would be the 
‘sole aim’ of the trusteeship of Libya which Italy had requested. Italy 
considered that the maintenance of the unity of Libya, including 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan, conformed to the interests of 
the population. It referred to the British pledge to the Senussi, which, it 
stated, Italy did not consider as binding upon the conference or the 
inquiry commission. 

11 Mar.—Austrian Treaty. Mr Reber (U.S.A.) said his Government 
were willing to discuss oil extraction on a percentage basis. (The Soviet 
proposals were in terms of percentages.) M. Koktomov (U.S.S.R.) 
stated that ‘serious matters such as this cannot be settled on a purely 
mathematical basis’. The proposals must be considered as a whole. 

12 Mar.—Austrian Treaty. A suggestion by Gen. Cherriére (France) 
that the French and Soviet proposals be compared, clause by clause, 
was adopted. 

18 Mar.—Austrian Treaty. M. Koktomov said the U.S.S.R. was pre- 
pared to reduce its claim for the payment of $200 million by Austria to 
one of $175 million. It would also agree to accept 65 per cent or even 
64 per cent of Austrian oil production (66% per cent had been claimed in 
the Soviet proposals). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 5 Mar.—Germany. Note on Prague Resolution 
(see U.S.A.). 

Nationalization. The text of the Bill was published. The State was to 
acquire 69 per cent of all printing establishments, the whole chemical 
industry, all building concerns employing over fifty persons (these were 
estimated at two-thirds of all building concerns). All private wholesale 
establishments would be closed down and all foreign trade would be 
State-controlled. 

7 Mar.—Communist Manifesto. The Social Democratic Party, reply- 
ing to the British statement (see p. 160), said they ‘cannot agree with 
your point of view about the events of February and to-day’s situation’. 
In February the whole country had ‘fought the reactionaries who, aided 
by foreign countries, wanted to prevent the development of Socialism. 
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_.. You speak of an attack from outside and treason inside. They were 
from the opposite direction from the one named by you. The Czecho- 
slovak nation cannot be defeated by such treason.’ They regretted that 
on a basis of mis-statements about the true facts sharper criticisms 
should have been made against Czechoslovakia than against ‘the Fascist 
dictatorships in Spain, Portugal, and Greece’. 

8 Mar.—Dr Benes received M. Gottwald. 

10 Mar.—Death of Masaryk. M. Jan Masaryk, the Foreign Minister, 
was killed by a fall from the window of his apartment at the Foreign 
Office. It was stated that he had committed suicide. The Minister of the 
Interior, M. Nosek, told the National Assembly that M. Masaryk must 
have been suffering from depression, which had been ‘increased by 
recriminations from the West’ for his part in recent changes. 

Request for investigations into recent events (see Security Council). 

Dr Emil Walter, Minister in Oslo, sent in his resignation. 

11 Mar.—National Front. It was announced that 221 Deputies had 
joined the National Front and that thirty-five had offered permanent 
co-operation. (This left thirty-five whose attitude was unknown; nine 
had resigned previously.) 

12 Mar.—Death of Masaryk. The body lay in state in the Cerninski 
Palace, where vast crowds massed to see it. 

13 Mar.—Death of Masaryk. The Prime Minister, M. Gottwald, in 
a funeral oration, praised Masaryk’s work and declared: ‘Masaryk was 
always beloved by the people, both as the son of a great father and for 
his personal characteristics. On the other side, there was an increasing 
number of those who did not share this love—Munichites who mis- 
takenly expected support from Masaryk. He stood with the people and 
did not lean towards a second Munich.’ ‘A terrible campaign’ had been 
waged against him by foreign enemies of the Republic and these, and 
his illness, pressed Masaryk to commit suicide. 

Dr Clementis, Under-secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a speech at the 
grave side, said that ‘as a fighter for a better understanding between 
nations, Masaryk was not happy about what was going on’. He had 
tried to smooth out the difficulties in the international situation, looking 
for a hope of agreement and standing firmly against the evil which was 
spreading over the world and condemning it without compromise. The 
people, strengthened by Masaryk’s example, would hold firmly to his 
belief that truth and good must be victorious throughout the world. 

17 Mar.—Foreign Policy. Dr Clementis, speaking at Kladno, said the 
western Powers were ‘creating a war psychosis’ and making ‘holy 
alliances and blocs for the suppression of progressive forces’. Not since 
Goebbels had Czechoslovakia faced such a campaign as that recently 
conducted against her and not since Hitler had such an attack been 
launched against her sovereignty by States with which she was, and 
wished to remain, in friendly relations. On the other hand, the policy of 
the Soviet Union, ‘and therefore ours’, was the continuation of the 
principles for which she suffered in the last war. ‘It is characteristic 
that neither Poland nor Czechoslovakia was invited to the London 
conference, though they are neighbours of Germany and were the first 
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victims of German aggression’. The result of these conferences was that 
Germany would be allowed to take part in the control of the Ruhr coal 
and industry, but that countries that had suffered from German aggres- 
sion would be excluded from this control. The people’s democracies had 
no aggressive intention. Their only object was to raise the standard of 
living of their own people. ‘I am firmly convinced that common sense 
will undo these bolts which bar the way to normal relations, and which 
are so foolish and detrimental to everybody; they cannot stand up long 
against common sense and practical needs, though the way to peace is 
longer than I expected.’ 

Education. Prof. Nejedly, Minister of Education, indicating the edu- 
cational principles to be embodied in a new Bill, said the traditional dis- 
tribution of sciences in the universities, and the method of teaching 
them, were a relic of the Middle Ages. Some university professors were 
not sufficiently versed in politics. ‘We must not allow our teachers to 
educate enemies of the Republic, nor can we permit indifference.’ 
School teaching must be political throughout its course. 


DENMARK. 10 Mar.—The Foreign Minister, Hr Rasmussen, open- 
ing 2 debate on foreign affairs in the Lower House and commenting on 
the latest developments in Finland and Czechoslavakia, said: ‘We Danes 
are against any form of compulsion or unification in thought, speech, 
creed, or living conditions. We cannot imagine a bearable existence with- 
out freedom of speech and democratic institutions as developed in this 
country during the past century.’ Denmark would fulfil her obligations 
towards the United Nations, and if the United Nations should break 
down the Government would endeavour to spare the country from future 
wars. Should Denmark be attacked she would defend her independence. 
18 Mar.—See Northern Conference. 


EIRE. 17 Mar.—Northern Ireland. The Prime Minister, Mr J. A. 
Costello, in a broadcast which was relayed to Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the U.S.A., said they felt entitled to call for assistance and 
support from the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth in healing 
divisions among Irishmen which had erected an unjust, artificial barrier 
between Eire and the north. Confusion and frustration would hamper 
Ango-Irish relations until the fact of partition was confronted coura- 
geously in an effort to discover the real source of discord. If their fellow 
Irishmen in the Six Counties made sacrifices they would also make 
sacrifices. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 14 Mar.—European 
Recovery Programme. Act passed by Senate (see U.S.A.). 

15 Mar.—The second conference of the sixteen countries taking part 
in E.R.P. began in Paris. Mr Bevin, in an opening speech, gave an 
assurance that Britain would make whatever contribution it could to 
promote the recovery and economic stability of Europe. He said he 
could see no conflict between Britain’s part in the recovery programme 
and its traditional relations with the British Commonwealth. M. Bidault 
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said the French hope was that there would be soon an unlimited area in 
which men, goods, and capital could circulate with the minimum of 
obstacles and where they would be most useful to the free community. 
Count Sforza spoke of Italy’s need for peace and of European co-opera- 
tion as an ‘advance along the road which can free us from the most 
intolerable of armistices’. 

16 Mar.—European Recovery Programme. It was decided that a 
working party be formed to draw up plans for a permanent body. It was 
agreed that the western zones of Germany should be represented on the 
permanent body. Dr da Mata (Portugal) suggested that the question of 
the participation of Spain in the work of European recovery should be 
examined. Mr Bevin, in a speech at the close of the plenary session, said 
that the working party must “do a thorough job and do it quickly’. 

17 Mar.—European Recovery Programme. Report. 'The Conference 
adopted a report summarizing what had been achieved during the past 
six months in the way of economic self-help. It mentioned that ‘pro- 
gressive exhaustion both of gold and convertible currencies’ in most of 
the European countries had gravely hampered the work of recovery. 
Among the short-term remedies, the improvement in the coal output 
was stated to have made the greatest contribution. Coal exports from 
Britain had been resumed early in 1948, well ahead of the date foreseen 
at the last conference, and the Ruhr coal production—300,000 tons a 
day—was now sufficient for coke exports of 7,600,000 tons a year. The 
Economic Commission for Europe, which had taken over the duties of 
the European coal organization, had arranged agreements that would 
bring more coke from the Ruhr to steel-producing countries. The man- 
power conference held in Rome in January had facilitated the move- 
ment of workers between European countries. The committee of 
financial experts met twice to consider payments agreements, and the 
first multilateral agreement embodying the principle of automatic com- 
pensation was signed by the Benelux countries, France, and Italy. In 
January the Bank for International Settlements carried through a first 
compensation operation amounting to $1,700,000. The report pointed 
out, however, that in this matter little could be done in present cir- 
cumstances. Long-term measures of co-operation included studies by 
the Economic Commission for Europe of means for developing elec- 
tricity production, and the decision to adopt, from 1 April, regulations 
for controlling the use of wagons in international railway traffic. A review 
of progress in Customs matters recorded the formation of the Benelux 
Union, the Franco-Italian decision to form a Customs union, and the 
establishment of a thirteen-Power Customs study group. Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden had set up an economic committee which 
would consider the feasibility of a common tariff for Scandinavia. 

Though considerable advances had been made new difficulties had 
also arisen. Shrinkages of imports from the western hemisphere through 
lack of means to pay for them had in many cases meant reduced export 
capacity ‘at a time when an expansion was needed to reduce the adverse 
balance of payments’, and the shortage of currency resources had spread. 

18 Mar.—Customs Union. The study group held its third meeting. 
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Norway and Sweden sent delegates instead of observers and the three 
western zones of Germany sent observers. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAMME. 9 Mar.—Trade Union 

Jonference. Representatives of trade unions of the sixteen Marshall 
Plan countries and also of the American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations met in London and set up a com. 
mittee to formulate recommendations upon the formation of a continu- 
ing organization. The C.G.T. of France and the Italian Confederation 
of Labour sent no delegates, but there were observers from other trade 
union organizations of these countries. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. 5 Mar.—Antarctic Dispute. The Governor 
called at Port Foster, Deception Island, on his tour of the Dependencies 
and delivered a Note of protest at the Argentine shore base. 


FINLAND. 8 Mar.—U.S.S.R. The Foreign Office announced that 
President Paasikivi had decided to accept the Soviet proposal for a 
friendship pact (see p. 155). 


FRANCE. 7 Mar.—De Gaulle Speech. Speaking at Compiégne, General 
de Gaulle said that as one remedy for existing ills the Communists 
should be deprived of the right to hold any position of responsibility. 
There must be an end to the mealy mouthed avoidance of open refer- 
ence to Soviet attempts at world domination. The free nations of 
Europe must join as ‘an economic, diplomatic, and strategic group’, of 
which France had the duty and the dignity to be the centre and key. He 
referred to the country’s population of 150 million and its consider- 
able resources, when oversea possessions were taken into account. Of 
Germany, he said it was for France to take the lead in inviting her people 
back into the western fold. U.S.A. must give Europe its support on the 
basis of mutual independence. This ‘should extend to the spheres of 
defence in a form as precise and explicit, on both sides, as the Marshall 
programme in the matter of supplies and credits’. 

Appealing for a general election, he declared: ‘Events command us to 
wait no longer. Why prolong a system that can only be a source of 
chronic weakness and permanent political crisis? For myself, I declare 
that all is ready to ensure the leading of the country to its ultimate safety 
and greatness, as soon as circumstances allow the necessary responsi- 
bilities to be assumed.’ 

8 Mar.—In Paris and Marseilles dumps of arms, reported to be 
destined for Jewish use in Palestine, were discovered by the police. 

Special Levy. The Bill relating to the Special Levy Act was passed by 
315 votes to 255. 

11 Mar.—The Assembly approved the Government’s foreign policy 
by 419 votes to 183. 

12 Mar.—Five-Power draft treaty (see Western Union). 

Coal Strike. The miners’ federation called a 48-hour ‘warning strike’ 
among miners in northern France. Some 30,000 men stayed out. Among 
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the grievances listed as reasons for the strike were complaints of victim- 
ization of participants in the November strikes and illegal suspension of 
miners’ representatives (understood to be Communists) on the adminis- 
trative boards of the nationalized industries. 

15 Mar.—Coal Strike. All but about 2,000 miners from coal mines in 
northern France returned to work. 

17 Mar.—Treaty of Brussels (see Western Union). 

18 Mar.—The Ministry of the Interior announced the expulsion of 
certain Soviet nationals, some of whom formerly belonged to the Union 
of Soviet Citizens, which was dissolved in December 1947 (see III, p. 

24). The statement said that information received established con- 
clusively that the forbidden association was being reorganized. 


GERMANY. 7 Mar.—British Zone. British headquarters in Berlin 
stated that since it was clear that no quadripartite agreement would be 
reached on the British proposal to increase coal and steel prices, the 
British authorities had decided to permit increases in the prices of coal, 
steel, and other commodities as from 1 April. 

g Mar.—Iron and steel scrap (see U.S.A.). 

Coal. Gen. Robertson told the press that the figure of 306,801 tons of 
coal produced in the British zone the previous day was the highest since 
the end of the war. Referring to increases to be made in coal prices, he 
said the gap between the cost of production and the selling price was 
absurd and the maintenance of that price structure would be the surest 
way of destroying the value of a new currency. 

10 Mar.—Allied Control Council. Replying in the Council to a letter 
from the chairman of the Party alleging that the Socialist Unity Party 
was vetoed in the British zone and its meetings and publications 
banned, Gen. Robertson declared that this was not the case. The 
German people in the British zone did not want the Socialist Unity 
Party. They regarded it as a fraud—as a ‘trick for enticing the workers 
away from a genuine Socialist conception into the toils of the Communist 
Party’. The Party’s idea of unity was ‘particularly impudent’. For- 
tunately it deceived no one since the unity to which this stooge party 
was inviting its followers was unity in bondage. When the iron curtain 
was lifted they would find out how big their mistake was. “They then 
will be brought to account by the people of Germany for their attempts 
to betray democracy and to fasten on the necks of their fellow country- 
men a yoke of their own importation.’ They would be asked to explain 
why they had denied to eastern Germany the trade benefits which were 
being made available to the rest of Germany under the Marshall plan. 
The British delegation had pressed consistently for the lifting of the 
zonal barriers and for the free movement of trade, persons, and ideas. 
‘If we could do this, we should know the truth. The Soviet command 
would know the incorrectness of their allegations, and we, on our side, 
should be able to satisfy ourselves of the truth or untruth of the 
numerous reports of arbitrary arrests, large-scale deportation of labour, 
and the continued existence of concentration camps in the Soviet zone 
and other things.’ 
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Soviet Zone. The organization of the German economic commission 
was completed. The chairman was Hr Heinrich Rau, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs in Brandenburg. 

12 Mar.—Berlin Municipal Assembly. Frau Annedore Leber (S.P.D.) 
urged that an appeal should be made to the allies to spare the population 
of Berlin from the fate of Prague. She asked that something like the 
Habeas Corpus ordinance which had been introduced in the U.S. 
sector of Berlin should be extended to the other three sectors in order to 
ensure security of the individual under the law. Her party regarded the 
mysterious disappearance of persons as an ‘ugly festering wound’. 

U.S. Sector. U.S. officials searched the district offices of the S.E.D, 
in view of the distribution of a leaflet comparing officials of U.S. 
Military Government with gangsters. 

16 Mar.—Bizone. It was announced that from 1 April the food ration 
would be increased to 1,560 calories as a result of a substantial increase 
in imports from the U.S.A. 

Soviet Zone. The zone concluded a trade agreement with Poland 
providing for a joint turnover of $56 million. Poland would supply 
coal, coke, benzol, naphthalene, pig-iron, rolled iron, non-ferrous metals, 
and other goods, including food. The zone would supply potash, wood, 
scrap iron, machinery, chemicals, and other goods, the machinery to 
include textile machinery, spare parts, and precision instruments. 


GOLD COAST. 13 Mar.—The Governor, in a broadcast, stated: ‘In- 
formation has been reaching me that certain men have still been attempt- 
to stir up agitation and violence in this country in order to seize power 
for themselves. I have therefore issued orders to remove certain persons 
to places in the Gold Coast to be appointed by me . . . The movements 
of the persons in question will be restricted and a measure of control 
will be imposed on their means of communication. . . . No restrictions 
will be placed on them beyond those which are indispensably necessary 
to ensure that they are rendered powerless to foment disorder, and the 
orders which I have made will be reviewed at regular intervals. . . .’ 

15 Mar.—Reports reaching Accra from Ashanti stated that further 
disorders occurred in Kumasi. Police and military detachments had to 
open fire to disperse the crowds. 

18 Mar.—There were further disorders in Kumasi. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 6 Mar.—See Conference on Germany. 

7 Mar.—Reply to Labour Party (see Czechoslovakia). 

8 Mar.—Conference on Germany. Soviet Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

Economic Survey. The Survey for 1948 (Cmd 7344) was published. 
Estimates of the balance of payments for the first half of 1948 showed 
that the Government hoped to reduce the total deficit on current account 
to £136 million (against £675 million for the whole year 1947). The 
dollar deficit alone would still run at £183 million, offset by some sur- 
plus with the sterling area. If imports continued at the same level during 
the second half of the year and exports reached the target (allowing 
for a reduced deficit on ‘invisible’ accounts) the total deficit for 1948 
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would be £250 million, less than half the gap of last year. Targets for 
roduction and exports were based on the assumption that U.S. aid 
would be received. 

British Honduras. The Government replied to two Notes from 
Guatemala that they did not accept the Guatemalan contention that 
there was any doubt as to the validity of the British title to the sover- 
eignty of British Honduras. They pointed out that they had opened the 
way for Guatemala to obtain a decision at the International Court on its 
claim that the territory legally belonged to Guatemala. 

Tangier. Italy to resume share of control (see Italy). 

Mar.—Astra Romana. The Shell Company announced that the 
Royal Dutch Shell group, majority shareholders in Astra Romana S.A. 
(the largest oil company operating in Rumania) had decided that that 
company must be regarded as ‘being in a state of forcible dissolution’. 
They stated that this step had been taken ‘as a result of many acts of 
interference by the supervising administrator appointed by the Ruman- 
ian Government in the administration of the affairs of the Company, 
and against the rights or interests of its shareholders’. 

10 Mar.—Uganda. The Colonial Office announced that it had been 
decided to extend and develop local government throughout the Pro- 
tectorate by encouraging native governments, administrations, and 
councils to assume greater responsibilities than hitherto for the admini- 
stration of their own areas. 

Astra Romana. The Government sent a Note to Rumania stating that 
they regarded Astra Romana S.A. as being in a state of forcible dis- 
solution and that they ‘reserve all right to intervene on behalf of the 
British majority beneficial shareholders, who must henceforward be 
regarded as being endowed with the powers and rights formerly enjoyed 
by Astra Romana’. 

11 Mar.—lIncomes and Prices. The Federation of British Industries 
and other organizations representing industry in their report to the 
Chancellor (see p. 120) said they considered there should be maximum 
output; reductions in prices and profits; a freezing of selling prices at 
levels then ruling; similar action by the Government, public authorities, 
and boards; and a stabilization of dividends. 

12 Mar.—Five-Power draft treaty (see Western Union). 

Turkey. The Turkish Foreign Minister, M. Sadak, had a ‘cordial 
discussion’ with Mr Bevin ‘on questions affecting the mutual interests of 
the two countries as well as problems which might arise out of E.R.P.’ 
It was stated that they reaffirmed the close friendship existing between 
their countries, which would continue to co-operate on the basis of the 
Alliance of 1939 for the maintenance of good relations and world peace. 

Food. Civil Estimates for the Ministries of Food and Supply and 
Miscellaneous Services showed a decrease from £866 million in 1947-8 
to £526 million in 1948-9. The biggest saving of some £155 million was 
to be effected by a reduction in the loss on the Ministry of Food’s 
trading services (chiefly due to food subsidies). 

U.S. Films. An agreement permitting the resumption of exports to 
Britain was signed by the President of the Board of Trade, Mr H. Wil- 
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son, and Mr Johnston, the President of the Motion Picture Association 
of America. Beginning 14 June, the sums remittable to the U.S.A. b 
U.S. film producers would be $17 million plus the amount of British 
film earnings in the U.S.A. and associated territories. The balance of 
U.S. film earnings could be expended in Great Britain in certain 
specified ways within the film industry or outside it, particularly in hotel 
and travel undertakings. 

Palestine. A gift of 10,000 cases of citrus for distribution by the 
Ministry of Food to selected hospitals and charitable institutions was 
promised by the Citrus Marketing Board representing Arab and Jewish 
growers. 

Astra Romana. Official measures (see Rumania). 

Defence. British officers on loan (see Pakistan). 

15 Mar.—Mr Attlee announced in the House of Commons that the 
Government had decided that no member of the Communist Party, nor 
any one actually associated with Fascist organizations should be retained 
in the employment of the State on work vital to its security. 

16 Mar.—Danube. Note on conference (see U.S.A.). 

Foreign Travel. Sir Stafford Cripps announced that, as from 1 May 
tourist travel would be permitted to Austria, Denmark, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Switzerland. 

Belgium. The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the House of Com- 
mons that a trade and payments agreement had been concluded with 
Belgium. Payments between the two monetary areas would be regulated 
so as to bring them into balance as soon as possible to avoid further 
losses of gold by Britain. 

17 Mar.—Treaty of Brussels (see Western Union). 


GREECE. 5 Mar.—Child Conscription. Belgrade radio was reported to 
have announced that ‘hospitality’ was needed for some 12,000 ‘victims 
of the U.S. conquerors to enable them to continue their studies’. 
Information reaching Athens was that the Salonika Communists had 
begun taking a census of children in the areas they controlled and had 
told parents that unless they surrendered their children voluntarily 
they would be taken by force. 

7 Mar.—The Dodecanese Islands were incorporated into the realm of 
Greece. 

The Army reported that the rebels were now using flame-throwers. 

9 Mar.—Child Conscription. The Government approved a plan for 
the removal of children from bandit-threatened areas. 


GUATEMALA. 9 Mar.—British Honduras. Notes (see Great Britain). 


HUNGARY. 8 Mar.—A Congress of the Social Democratic Party 
passed a resolution urging fusion with the Communist Party and the 
exclusion of thirty-nine right-wing leaders and officers. 

9 Mar.—M. Istran Bede, the Ambassador in London, sent in his 
resignation. 
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INDIA. 17 Mar.—The four Rajputana States of Alwar, Bharatpur, 

Dholpur, and Karauli were merged into the Matsya Union. Troops had 

to disperse large crowds of Jats who demonstrated against the union. 
18 Mar.—Socialist Party. The Party resolved to dissociate itself com- 

pletely from the National Congress and to work as an independent 

arty. 
: Labels Troops captured Jhangar, a strategically important village 
in western Jammu, after severe fighting. 


INDONESIA. 8 Mar.—The Interim Government which was to bridge 
the period until 1 January 1949 was installed under the chairmanship of 
Dr van Mook. It comprised ten Dutch and eight Indonesians. ‘The 
Republic was not represented. 

16 Mar.—The Republican Government, in a letter to the U.N. Com- 
mittee, strongly protested against the ‘unilateral course followed by Dr 
van Mook’ in forming a provisional Federal Government for Indonesia 
without consulting the Republic. They asked the Committee to lodge a 
protest with the Security Council and the Netherlands negotiating 
delegation. 


ITALY. 8 Mar.—Tangier. The British Embassy issued the following 
statement: ‘Following on the entry into force of the peace treaty with 
Italy, the British and French Governments informed the signatories of 
the Act of Algegiras that, subject to any objection which the latter might 
see, they were ready to invite the Italian Government to resume par- 
ticipation in the international administration of Tangier. With the 
exception of the U.S.S.R. the Powers concerned replied in the course of 
last October that they approved the proposal . . . The Soviet Govern- 
ment ... stated on 22 February that they had no objection to the 
return of Italy to the administration of Tangier. The Italian Govern- 
ment has therefore been invited by the French and British Governments 
to resume its place on the committee of control of the International 
Zone.” 
10 Mar.—Libya. Memorandum (see Council of Foreign Ministers). 


JAPAN. 9 Mar.—New Cabinet. A Government (see p. 164) was formed. 
Democrats (six): Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Dr Ashida; 
Finance, Mr Tokutaro Kitamura; Welfare, Mr Giichi Takeda; Minister 
of State, Mr Sadakichi Hitotsumatsu; Economic Stabilization Board, 
Mr Takeo Kurusu; Chief Cabinet Secretary, Mr Gizo Tomabechi. 
Socialists (eight, including two left-wing): Education, Mr Tatsuo 
Morito; Agriculture and Forestry, Mr Kazuo Nagae; Commerce and 
Industry, Mr Chosaburo Mizutani; Communications, Mr Eiji Tomi- 
yoshi; Labour, Mr Kaxju Kato (left-wing Socialist); Attorney-General, 
Mr Yoshio Suzuki; Ministers of State, Mr Sushiro Nishio and Mr Katsu 
Nomizu (left-wing Socialist). People’s Co-operative (two): Transport, 
Mr Seiichi Okada; Minister of State, Mr Kyoji Funda. 


LUXEMBOURG. 17 Mar.—Treaty of Brussels (see Western Union). 
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NETHERLANDS. 12 Mar.—Police. It was announced that it had been 
decided to supplement the State and Municipal Police with a volunteer 
force to be trained by regular police instructors and to be mobilized 
when necessary. 

17 Mar.—Treaty of Brussels (see Western Union). 


NEW ZEALAND. 18 Mar.—Western Union. The Prime Minister, Mr 
Fraser, said that the formal alliance of the Western Union would have the 
wholehearted support of New Zealand. Democratic countries had 
shown understandable reluctance to admit the existence of any direct 
threat to their liberties, but events over the past few weeks had brought 
the painful realization that failure to act together, now, and with vigour, 
would have disastrous consequences. He gave an assurance that the 
Government would play its part in assisting to solve world problems 
and in particular would give whatever support it could to Britain’s 
efforts to promote the recovery of western Europe and the preservation 
of democratic liberties. 


NORTHERN CONFERENCE. 18 Mar.—Western Union. The 
conference, attended by the Prime Ministers of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, opened in Stockholm. Hr Erlander (Sweden) said: ‘Com- 
munism has placed itself outside the democratic community. The 
struggle against it is hardening, and our task is now to safeguard 
Sweden’s independence. Sweden is prepared to take her part in the 
defence of freedom and world peace. But however strong our desire for 
peace, our freedom is more important to us than peace. Any threat of 
aggression would change our defence of peace into defence of our way 
of life and our future independence’. 

Hr Gerhardsen (Norway) declared: ‘All Social Democrats in Scandi- 
navia must know that they would lose their freedom under a Com- 
munist dictatorship. If the northern countries want to contribute to 
world peace, their best course is to help in Europe’s economic recon- 
struction.’ 


NORWAY. 12 Mar.—Defence. The Prime Minister invited the Stort- 
ing to grant the equivalent of £5 million for extraordinary defence prep- 
arations. All parties agreed, except the Communists. 

18 Mar.—Premier’s statement (see Northern Conference). 


PAKISTAN. 12 Mar.—Defence. The Defence Minister, Mr Liagat 
Ali Khan, told Parliament that the Government proposed to nationalize 
the forces as soon as was consistent with general efficiency, but lack of 
suitable trained Pakistan personnel had necessitated the employment of 
Britons, and it would take some time before all branches of the services 
could be completely nationalized. At present 362 British officers and 
34 others were employed, of whom 63 would retire by the end of March. 
The British War Office had been asked for the loan of 261 British 
officers, mostly for technical posts. Ultimately the Pakistan Forces 
would have 560 British officers. 
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PALESTINE. 7 Mar.—There was an explosion in the Arab quarter of 
Haifa in which five Arabs were killed. 

Arms dumps discovered (see France). 

10 Mar.—A Government statement on the blowing up of the 
Palestine Post office on 1 February said: ‘Inquiries into the crime have 
failed to establish the identity of the individuals responsible or the com- 
munity to which they belong.’ The Jewish Agency had given the names 
of four British policemen with statements indicating their complicity 
in the bombing, as well as two named Arabs and two unnamed Poles. 
Investigations showed that it was a physical impossibility for the named 
police to have taken part, as they were elsewhere at the times indicated, 
and the two Arabs and two Poles were untraceable. 

11 Mar.—A U.S. Consular car which had been stolen earlier in the 
day was driven into the courtyard of the closely-guarded Jewish Agency 
building in Jerusalem. The driver made off, and the car blew up, 
demolishing one wing of the building, killing 12 and injuring 89 
officials of the Agency and Jewish National Fund, and others. 

12 Mar.—lIt was reported that the Jewish Agency Executive had rati- 
fied an agreement under which Hagana and Irgun Zvai Leumi were to 
be unified under a single command. 

Armed Arabs stole a car belonging to the Abyssinian Consulate in 
Jerusalem, after making the driver and the Consulate secretary get out. 

There was an encounter between Arabs and Jews, with small arms, 
fire bombs, and mortars on the borders of Jaffa and Tel Aviv, several 
wooden houses being set on fire. 

Gift of citrus (see Great Britain). 

14 Mar.—Hagana attacked the Arab village of Falluja, north-east of 
Gaza; the Jews stated that 35 Arabs and 6 Jews were killed. 

17 Mar.—Jews fired on an Arab convoy on the Acre-Haifa road. A 
lorry exploded killing seven Arabs. 

18 Mar.—Five British soldiers and four Jews were killed in an 
Arab ambush near Acre. Arabs attacked a Jewish convoy off the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem road, killing eight Jews. 


POLAND. 5 Mar.—Germany. Note on Prague Resolution (see U.S.A.). 
16 Mar.—Trade agreement with Soviet zone (see Germany). 


RUMANIA. g Mar.—Astra Romana. Shell statement (see Great 
Britain). 

10 Mar.—Astra Romana. Note (see Great Britain). 

12 Mar.—Astra Romana. The Government announced that it had 
decided to appoint a State director of the Company, accusing the present 
directors of ‘sabotage’ in keeping production down. 


SPAIN. 12 Mar.—A court martial at Barcelona passed sentence of 30 
years’ imprisonment on two accused, said to be leaders of a para-mili- 
tary movement called ‘Afare’, and sentences ranging from 6 months to 
20 years on 68 other accused in the same case, 3 being acquitted. 
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SUDAN. 6 Mar.—In discussions by the Advisory Council for Northern 
Sudan on the draft ordinance to provide a Legislative Assembly and an 
Executive Council, the chairman, Sir James Robertson, summed up the 
Council’s opinions as follows: (1) They considered that there should bea 
majority of Sudanese in the Executive Council; (2) the Legislative 
Assembly should be able in some way to influence the appointment of 
members of the Executive Council; (3) Dr Ali Badri considered that 
there were at present Sudanese capable of holding full Cabinet rank. 
He suggested that four Ministers be immediately appointed to represent 
the four departments connected with the general progress of the 
country. 

9g Mar.—The Northern Advisory Council unanimously recommended 
that the Government should put into effect as soon as possible the 
legislation setting up a Legislative Assembly and Executive Council, 
and that the Executive Council should be at least half Sudanese. 


SWEDEN. 15 Mar.—Defence. Gen. Jung, Commander-in-Chief, 
handed a memorandum to the Government requesting measures for 
strengthening the country’s preparedness. His plans included the calling 
up of more men, the elimination of shortages of war material and 
ammunition, and the building of new fortifications and airfields. 

18 Mar.—Premier’s statement (see Northern Conference). 


SWITZERLAND. 18 Mar.—Trade Agreement. The Government 
signed an agreement with the U.S.S.R. which provided for Soviet 
orders for Swiss machinery and industrial installations to be executed 
over four years. The treaty was the first of its kind between the two 
countries since the Russian Revolution. 


TRANSJORDAN. 15 Mar.—Anglo-Transjordan Treaty. The new 
treaty was signed in Amman. It was for twenty years (Article 7), with 
provision for revision after fifteen, and provided that either party would 
come to the aid of the other if engaged in war (Article 3). The Annex 
(Article 1) provided that in the event of war or the threat of it each party 
would be invited to bring to the territory of the other the ‘necessary 
forces of all arms, and in peace for British assistance in safeguarding, 
maintaining, and developing airfields, ports, roads, etc., until it was 
agreed ‘that the state of world security renders such measures unneces- 
sary’. Britain would be invited to maintain R.A.F. units at Amman and 
Mafrak. Full transit facilities were provided for British forces in time of 
peace (Annex Article 4), and identity of training and methods between 
Transjordan and British forces, with a period of joint training opera- 
tions each year (Annex Article 6). An Anglo-Transjordan Joint Defence 
Board would be set up to co-ordinate defence matters (Annex Article 
2). An exchange of letters accompanying the Treaty provided for 
British help in economic and social development in Transjordan and for 
financial assistance, and drew attention to Transjordan’s obligations 
under the Arab League Covenant. 
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TRINIDAD. 11 Mar.—As a consequence of increasing sabotage in the 
canefields and agitation for a big strike, the Governor, Sir John Shaw, 

roclaimed a state of emergency in the counties containing the sugar 
and oil districts, and forbade Mr Uriah Butler, the labour leader, and 
his principal lieutenants to enter those counties. 

14 Mar.—Police reports stated that saboteurs had set light to an oil 
well at Pointfortin. 

15 Mar.—An agreement was reached between the oilfield workers’ 
trade union and employers’ associations which provided for increased 
wages in the industry totalling $1,250,000 yearly. 

17 Mar.—There were further disturbances in the Pointfortin oilfields 
and police had to fire on threatening crowds. 


TURKEY. 12 Mar.—Foreign Minister’s visit (see Great Britain). 
UGANDA. 10 Mar.—Local government (see Great Britain). 


UNITED NATIONS 


BALKANS COMMISSION 

15 Mar.—Child Conscription. An observation group of the Commis- 
sion investigated the mass abduction of children from villages in 
western Macedonia. 


INDONESIA COMMITTEE 
16 Mar.—Republic’s protest (see Indonesia). 


INTERIM COMMITTEE 

15 Mar.—Security Council Veto. The Committee appointed a sub- 
committee to consider proposals for modifying or abolishing the 
Security Council veto. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 

6 Mar.—Wheat Agreement. An agreement was signed between the 
thirty-six countries represented (the U.S.S.R. and Argentina were not 
represented) to run from 1 August 1948 until 31 July 1953. Maximum 
and minimum prices were fixed for each year—the maximum being 
$2 throughout and the minimum $1.50 for the first year, with annual 
reductions of ten cents, reaching $1.10 for the last year. The agreement 
covered the movement of 500 million bushels of wheat a year, but 
further transactions over and above this quantity and outside the price 
range of the agreement were permitted, though they would not count 
towards the fulfilment of the obligations assumed by the signatory 
countries. The three exporting countries undertaking to sell at the 
prices fixed under the agreement were Australia (85 million bushels a 
year), Canada (230 million bushels), and U.S.A. (185 million bushels). 
The thirty-three buyers between them agreed to accept this total in 
quantities according to their needs, Britain taking the largest annual 
amount—179,930,000 bushels. A new Council would be formed of 
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countries ratifying the agreement. Each signatory country would hold 
membership and would appoint one delegate. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the International Trade Organization would each 
nominate one non-voting representative. There would be 2,000 votes, 
of which 1,000 would be held by the exporting countries and 1,000 by 
the importing, distributed in proportion to the quantity of wheat they 
guaranteed to buy and sell. 


PALESTINE COMMISSION 

16 Mar.—Report to Security Council. The Commission reported that 
the arrangements made by the Assembly for the partitioning of Palestine 
had broken down because of Arab resistance and the position taken by 
the mandatory Power. They reiterated the ‘inescapable conclusion’ that 
Palestine was likely to suffer severely from administrative chaos and 
widespread strife and bloodshed when the mandate was terminated. The 
broader practical effect of the Mandatory Power’s refusal to be con- 
cerned in carrying out the Assembly scheme was that satisfactory co- 
ordination of their plans with those of the Mandatory Power was in 
vital aspects precluded. They had informed the Mandatory Power also 
that for the maintenance of security the municipal police forces it was 
forming were, in their opinion, an inadequate substitute for the armed 
State militias provided i in the Assembly’s plan but which the Mandatory 
Power would not allow to be organized until after the Mandate had been 
terminated. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

5 Mar.—Palestine. The Council decided by eight votes to none, with 
three abstentions (Britain, Syria, and Argentina), to call upon the per- 
manent members to consult together as to how the Assembly’s scheme 
for the partition of Palestine could be implemented, and to report back 
in ten days. A U.S. proposal that the Council should accept the respon- 
sibilities for the scheme laid upon it by the Assembly was rejected. 

8 Mar.—Palestine. Delegates of the permanent member States of the 
Council, with the exception of Britain which had given notice it could 
not take part but would give any information required, met and decided 
to call on Britain to give an opinion as to whether a threat to peace 
existed in Palestine or whether one was likely to materialize on the 
termination of the mandate. 

9 Mar.—Palestine. Sir Alexander Cadogan answered questions put 
to him by other permanent members of the Council. The Secietary- 
General offered the Council legal opinion implying that it had authority 
to enforce the partition scheme and to send troops to Palestine, even if a 
threat to peace had not been established. It would be a case of providing 
an international police force for the maintenance of law and order in 
territory for which the international society was still responsible. It was 
pointed out that in the matter of Trieste the Council interpreted article 
24 of the Charter as authorizing them to accept responsibilities implying 
enforcement which were not specifically provided for in the Charter. 
If it was within the Council’s competence to accept such responsibilities 
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for the execution of a treaty concluded outside the United Nations, the 
Secretary-General argued it could accept them for a plan adopted by 
the Assembly of the United Nations. 

10 Mar.—Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak Minister at the United 
Nations, M. Jan Papanek, formally requested the Secretary-General 
for an investigation by the Security Council into recent events in his 
country. The request was refused on the ground that it was a non- 
governmental communication. 

Kashmir.—The Council decided that the President should try to 
S mediate between India and Pakistan. 

12 Mar.—Czechoslovakia. The Chilean delegate announced that a 
formal complaint by Chile asking the Council to investigate M. Papa- 
nek’s statement had been put on the provisional agenda of the Council 
for 17 March. 

Palestine. Rabbi Silver and Mr Shertok (Jewish Agency), appearing 
before the committee of 4 permanent members at U.S. invitation, said 
that no changes in the partition scheme would be accepted by the Jews. 
M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) did not take part in the discussions, and later 
issued a statement objecting to the rediscussion of the Palestine settle- 
ment laid down by the Assembly. 

15 Mar.—Palestine. Isa Nakhleh (Arab Higher Committee), in answer 
toa written question from the U.S.A., France, and China, on whether 
Arabs would enter into arrangements for a truce in Palestine, told the 
four-Power delegates that he would refer to his principals. 

16 Mar.—Palestine. The U.S.A., France, and the U.S.S.R. agreed 
that the cause of the existing situation in Palestine was the infiltration 
of armed bands from the outside. China considered that illicit Jewish 
activities were a contributory cause and proposed to cover them in the 
formula ‘the importation of men and arms by land, sea, and air’. The 
formula was unacceptable to the othe1 Powers. 

Report of Palestine Commission (see Palestine Commission). 

17 Mar.—Czechoslovakia. M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), objecting to the 
placing of the Chilean Note on the agenda, said it represented gross 
intervention in the internal affairs of a people who had only exercised 
their sovereign rights to choose for themselves the form of government 
that they wanted. The accusation that the U.S.S.R. had brought about 
the change of government in Czechoslovakia was slanderous, and the 
U.S.S.R. flatly rejected it. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that there was no 
question of the Council’s intervening in the internal affairs of Czecho- 
slovakia. The question was whether it should consider the very serious 
charge that the U.S.S.R. had intervened in the affairs of another mem- 
ber State with a threat to use force. Obviously the Council should 
investigate that. 

It was decided by nine votes to two (U.S.S.R. and Ukraine) to con- 
sider the Chilean request for investigation into the part played by the 
U.S.S.R. in recent events in Czechoslovakia. 


WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE 
9 Mar.—The committee on commercial policy adopted the U.S. 
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proposals for altering the charter drafted in Geneva in October 1947, 
which eliminated both the tariff committee provided for in the charter 
and an economic development committee which undeveloped countries 
had wanted to set up to offset the tariff committee. 

17 Mar.—The Conference voted by forty-eight to nil for a resolution 
establishing an interim commission of all the Governments entitled 
to original membership in the International Trade Organization, this 
commission to function until the I.T.O. had been formally brought into 
being by the ratification of the charter by enough countries to make it 
operative. 


U.S.A. 5 Mar.—Note on Yellow Sea (see U.S.S.R.) 

Germany. In reply to the Prague resolution, Notes were sent to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia refusing to consider requests 
(see p. 110) that they should be represented at conferences on the future 
of Germany. 

8 Mar.—Presidential Elections. President Truman announced that 
he would accept nomination for the presidency. 

European Recovery Programme. 'The State Department, replying to 
the request of the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee 
for particulars of the Administration’s complete foreign aid programme, 
gave the order of urgency as follows: (1) E.R.P.; (2) Greek-Turkish 
military aid; (3) economic aid to China; (4) a further $20 million to 
fight disease and unrest in Trieste; (5) renewal of reciprocal trade 
treaties; (6) inter-American military co-operation; (7) Munitions 
Control Act; (8) legislation for the government of trust territories in the 
Pacific; (g) a thirty-year building loan of $65 million interest free, to the 
United Nations. 

Mr Marshall, with Mr Lovett and Mr Lewis Douglas, met the 
Speaker and the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives and asked that the House should abandon the 
plan for making one Bill of the European Recovery Programme, 
Chinese relief, and military aid to Greece, and should concentrate on 
E.R.P. alone as the first move. 

9g Mar.—lIron and Steel Scrap. The mission to Germany which had 
studied the possibility of collecting scrap (see p. 23) estimated that ten 
million tons of scrap could be salved from ruined buildings there. They 
recommended that scrap collection be given the same priority in 
Germany as coal production. 

10 Mar.—China. Gen. Chennault told Congress that China was the 
‘key to peace’ or to victory if war came again. The Russians would not 
launch an attack in the west unless or until they had secured their 
eastern continental front by communication with China; conversely, it 
was his firm belief that if and when China was communized, the U.S.A. 
would be ‘confronted immediately with the necessity for deciding 
whether to engage in a third world war or to retire to the defence of the 

American continent’. He did not believe the proposed $570 million in 
economic aid to China would be insufficient, but he predicted the 
Chinese civil war could be ended and rehabilitation achieved in three 
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years if the United States would expend $2,000 million in both military 
and economic aid, 

11 Mar.—Interim Aid. The President sent a letter to Congress asking 
for a further $50 million for interim aid for France, Italy, and Austria to 
cover help needed between the end of the existing interim aid pro- 
gramme on 31 March and the beginning of the Marshall plan. 

1z Mar.—Film agreement (see Great Britain). 

European Recovery Programme. Senator Taft spoke in favour of his 
amendment to reduce the funds from $5,300 million to $4,000 million. 
‘I am in favour of going to the help of the countries of Western Europe’, 
he said, ‘but the programme is completely without economic justifica- 
tion and could only be justified as part of the world battle against 
Communism.’ 

China. Soong comment on U.S. Aid (see China). 

13 Mar.—Czechoslovakia and U.S.S.R. Mr Byrnes, in a speech in 
South Carolina, declared that any Soviet threat to the independence of 
Greece, Turkey, France, or Italy should be met with U.S. ‘action’ and 
not a ‘letter of protest’. He also called for the issue of a warning to the 
U.S.S.R. that any indirect aggression in those countries would bring a 
demand for action by the U.N. Security Council and that the U.S.A. 
would ‘act immediately’ to preserve the status quo until the Council had 
made an investigation. He suggested that funds now sought for public 
works should be diverted to national defence and that, until the 
U.S.S.R. stopped its expansion moves, the U.S.A. should forget its 
desire to limit armaments. The U.S.A. must recognize that the U.S.S.R. 
would not be satisfied with absorbing Czechoslovakia and Finland. 

Senator Taft, commenting on Mr Byrnes’s speech, said he considered 
the U.S.S.R. was only consolidating the sphere of influence given to it 
under the Yalta agreement. The U.S.S.R. had dominated Czechoslo- 
vakia before the war and the latest moves of the Communists in that 
country were only consolidation tactics. 

14 Mar.—European Recovery Programme. The Senate passed by 65 
votes to 17 the Economic Co-operation Act of 1948 (see III, p. 745). 

15 Mar.—Greece and Turkey. Mr Marshall, giving evidence before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the need for further 
military aid for Greece and Turkey, said the guerrillas in Greece had, 
thanks to outside aid, doubled their numbers and increased the area 
under their control since the beginning of the U.S. aid programme. 
The U.S. hopes for the attainment of peace and prosperity had been 
made difficult, but the programme must be continued. 

16 Mar.—Danube. The Government, in a Note to Britain, suggested 
there should be no discussion on the future of the Danube until later in 
the year. (An international conference was due to be called six months 
after the peace treaties with the Danubian States—other than Austria— 
came into force.) 

Defence. Mr Joseph Martin, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, issued the following statement: ‘We must build up our 
military and naval establishments. We must build and maintain a 
mighty air defence. We must have the strongest navy on the seas. We 
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must make ourselves absolutely supreme in the air and under the seas, 
The constant advance of the iron curtain across Europe has created a 
grave crisis in our international relations. There is no reason for the 
American people to be other than perfectly calm, as we all strive for 
peace. However, we must do all we can as individuals to make America 
strong and secure, in order that we may more effectively promote peace, 
In this we must spare no effort to be sure of the outcome.’ Speaking of 
the Italian elections he added: ‘Communist victory would miean Com- 
munism would rule in the Mediterranean, and unquestionably dominate 
all of Europe. Communism entrenched in Italy would prevent the 
rehabilitation of that country, and destroy the freedom of the 
people.’ 

Strikes. Some 280,000 soft coal miners went on strike demanding a 
$100 a month pension for miners over sixty with twenty years’ service. 
About 100,000 workers in meat-packing plants went on strike. 

17 Mar.—Truman Speech. 'The President, in an address to a joint 
session of Congress, made the following points. 

Europe. ‘Rapid changes are taking place in Europe which affect our 
foreign policy and our national security. There is an increasing threat 
to the nations which are striving to maintain a form of government which 
grants freedom to its citizens. The U.S.A. is deeply concerned with the 
survival of freedom in those nations. It is of vital importance that we 
act now in order to preserve the conditions under which we can achieve 
lasting peace, based on freedom and justice.’ 

Soviet Policy. The democratic nations had made sincere and patient 
attempts to find a secure basis for peace through negotiation and agree- 
ment. Conference after conference had been held in different parts of the 
world in an attempt to settle the questions arising out of the war ona 
basis which would permit the establishment of a just peace. The agree- 
ments obtained, imperfect though they were, could have furnished the 
basis for a just peace, but they had been persistently ignored and vio- 
lated by one nation. In the United Nations one nation had persistently 
obstructed the work of the organization by constant abuse of the veto 
and had vetoed twenty-one proposals for action in two years. ‘But that 
is not all. Since the close of hostilities the U.S.S.R. and its agents have 
destroyed the independence and democratic character of a whole series 
of nations in Eastern and Central Europe. It is this ruthless course of 
action, and the clear design to extend it to the remaining free nations of 
Europe, that has brought about the critical situation in Europe to-day. 
The tragic death of the Republic of Czechoslovakia has sent a shock 
throughout the civilized world. Now pressure is being brought to bear 
on Finland, to the hazard of the entire Scandinavian peninsula. Greece 
is under direct military attack from rebels who are actively supported by 
her Communist-dominated neighbouts. In Italy, a determined and 
aggressive effort is being made by a Communist minority to take control 
of that country.’ 

Western Union. There were encouraging signs that the free nations of 
Europe were drawing closer together. In Paris, the sixteen nations which 
were co-operating in the European Recovery Programme were meeting 
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| again to establish a joint organization to work for the economic restora- 
tion of western Europe. 

The U.S.S.R. saw in this programme a major obstacle to its designs 
to subjugate the free community of Europe. It did not want the U.S.A. 
to help Europe. It did not even want the sixteen co-operating countries 
to help themselves. 

In Brussels five nations were signing a fifty-year agreement for 
economic co-operation and common defence against aggression. “This 
action has great significance, for this agreement was not imposed by the 
decree of a more powerful neighbour. It was the free choice of indepen- 
dent governments, representing the will of their people, and acting with- 
in the terms of the Charter of the United Nations. Its significance goes 
far beyond the actual terms of the agreement itself. It is a notable step 
in the direction of unity in Europe for the protection and preservation of 
its civilization. This development deserves our full support. I am con- 
fident that the United States will, by appropriate means, extend to the 
free nations the support which the situation requires. I am sure that the 
determination of the free countries of Europe to protect themselves will 
be matched by an equal determination on our part to help them to do 


80. 

U.S. Policy. ‘I believe that we have reached a point at which the 
position of the United States should be made unmistakably clear. The 
principles and purposes expressed in the Charter of the United Nations 
continue to represent our hope for the eventual establishment of the rule 
of law in international affairs. The Charter constitutes the basic expres- 
sion of the code of international ethics to which this country is dedicated. 
We cannot, however, close our eyes to the harsh fact that, through 
obstruction, and even defiance, on the part of one nation, this great 
dream has not yet become a full reality. It is necessary, therefore, that 
we take additional measures to supplement the work of the United 
Nations and to support its aims. There are times in world history when 
it is far wiser to act than to hesitate. There is some risk involved in 
action—there always is—but there is far more risk in failure to act. For if 
we act wisely now we shall strengthen the powerful forces for freedom, 
justice, and peace which are adopted by the United Nations and the free 
nations of the world.’ 

European Recovery Programme. ‘1 recommend that the Congress 
speedily complete its action on the E.R.P. It is the foundation of our 
policy of assistance to the free nations of Europe. Prompt passage of that 
programme is the most telling contribution we can now make towards 
peace. Time is now of critical importance.’ 

Conscription. ‘I recommend prompt enactment of universal training 
legislation. Until the free nations of Europe have regained their strength, 
and so long as Communism threatens the very existence of democracy, 
the U.S.A. must remain strong enough to support those countries of 
Europe which are threatened with Communist control and police state 
tule. I believe that we have learned the importance of maintaining 
military strength as a means of preventing war. Aggressors in the past, 
relying on our apparent lack of military force, have unwisely precipi- 
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tated war. The adoption of universal training by the United States a 
this time would be unmistakable evidence to all the world of oy 
determination to back the will to peace with the strength for peace. 

‘I recommend the temporary enactmeat of selective service legislation, 
in order to maintain our armed forces at their authorised strength.’ 

Conclusion. “The recommendations I have made represent the most 
urgent steps toward securing the peace and preventing war. . . . [and] 
we must be prepared to pay the price of peace, or assuredly we shall 
pay the price of war. The door has never been closed, nor will it ever be 
closed, to the Soviet Union or any other nation which will genuinely 
co-operate in preserving the peace. At the same time, we must not be 
confused about the central issue which confronts the world to-day. The 
time has come when the free men and women of the world must face the 
threat to their liberty squarely and courageously. The world situation is 
too critical, and the responsibilities of this country are too vast to permit 
party struggles to weaken our influence for maintaining peace.’ 

Conscription. Mr Marshall appeared before the Senate Armed Forces 
Committee to testify in favour of universal military training. He said 
that the Italian elections would show whether the disintegrating trend 
would reach the shores of the Atlantic, and added that E.R.P. was not the 
complete answer. ‘We must show conclusively to all nations by decisive 
legislative action that the U.S.A. intends to be strong and to hold that 
strength ready to keep the European world both at peace and free. 
Diplomatic action without the backing of military strength in the present 
world can only lead to appeasement.’ 


U.S.S.R. 5 Mar.—The Government announced that they had sent a 
second Note of protest to the U.S.A., stating that U.S. aircraft had been 
‘violating the freedom’ of Soviet merchant ships in the Yellow Sea by 
circling over them and diving down at them. The U.S.A. had not replied 
to the first Note sent on 30 January. 

8 Mar.—Conference on Germany. The Government, in a Note 
to Britain, stated that they considered the agreements in principle 
reached at the conference were incapable of having legality and inter- 
national authority. 

12 Mar.—Western Union. Izvestia stated: ‘A plot is being organized 
in Brussels against peace in Europe and against the democratic move- 
ment in the countries participating in the conference’ (see also p. 199). 

16 Mar.—Defence. A commentary broadcast by Moscow radio said: 
‘The Soviet Union is continuing to reduce its armed forces—more proof 
of the peaceful aspirations of the Soviet State which does not harbour 
any expansionist designs. The U.S.S.R. was the first of the great 
Powers—and actually the only one—to place its armed forces really on 
a peace-time footing, repeatedly decreasing their numerical strength.’ 
The commentator said that, by the end of 1946 only forty Soviet 
divisions remained in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Poland. The present mass demobilization would reduce the 
numerical strength of the armed forces still further. ‘Our army will con- 
sist in the main of young men called up for their normal period of 
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service.’ The commentator concluded: “The Soviet Union does not want 
war... We firmly support peace and international co-operation along 
democratic lines, and we are pursuing a policy of good neighbourly 
relations with all countries that observe their commitments. Bending all 
their efforts to peaceful construction, successfully working out the new 
Stalin five-year plan of economic rehabilitation and development, the 
Soviet people are naturally and vitally interested in a stable and endur- 
ing peace.’ 

(The Supreme Soviet had issued a decree providing for the com- 
pletion of the demobilization of all the remaining senior age groups by 
the end of March.) 

18 Mar.—Western Union. In a radio commentary Dr Lemin said: 
‘What the Brussels pact really means is that the signatory Governments 
have agreed to make their countries military vantage grounds of U.S. 
imperialism in its drive for world dominion. In his message to Congress 
President Truman claimed that the economic recovery of Europe is 
impossible without a military alliance. Actually, however, economic co- 
operation under the Marshall plan is only an appendage to military and 
political co-operation which is being arranged under the direction of the 
U.S. militarists.’ 

Trade agreement (see Switzerland). 

Bulgaria.—A treaty of friendship, collaboration, and mutual aid 
with Bulgaria was signed in Moscow by M. Dimitrov, Prime Minister 
of Bulgaria, and M. Molotov. The treaty, which was to run for twenty 
years, provided for joint measures to prevent any threat of resumption 
of aggression on the part of Germany, or aggression by any Power which 
might ally itself with Germany either directly or in any other form. 


WESTERN UNION. 12 Mar.—The draft treaty of mutual assistance 
and economic co-operation between Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg was accepted at the final meeting of 
the conference of diplomatic representatives. 

Izvestia comment (see U.S.S.R.). 

17 Mar.—Treaty of Brussels. The Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg signed a fifty- 
year treaty in Brussels. 

Preamble. The parties resolved: (1) to reaffirm their faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, and 
in the other ideals proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations; 
(2) to fortify and preserve the principles of democracy, personal free- 
dom, and political liberty, the rule of law and constitutional traditions; 
(3) to strengthen, with these aims in view, the economic, social, and cul- 
tural ties by which they are already united; (4) to co-operate loyally and 
to co-ordinate their efforts to create in western Europe a firm basis for 
European economic recovery; (5) to afford assistance to each other, in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, in maintaining 
international peace and security and in resisting a policy of aggression; 
(6) to take such steps as may be held to be necessary in the event of a 
renewal by Germany of a policy of aggression; (7) to associate pro- 
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gressively in the pursuance of these aims other States inspired by the 
same ideals and animated by the like determination. 

Article I.—The Parties will so organize and co-ordinate their econo- 
mic activities as to produce the best possible results by the elimination of 
conflict in their economic policies, the co-ordination of production and 
the development of commercial exchanges. The co-operation, which 
will be effected through the Consultative Council (Article VII) as well 
as through other bodies, shall not involve any duplication of, or pre- 
judice to, the work of other economic organizations in which the 
Parties are or may be represented but shall on the contrary assist the 
work of those organizations. 

Article II.—The Parties will make every effort in common, both by 
direct consultation and in specialized agencies, to promote the attain- 
ment of a higher standard of living by their peoples and to develop on 
corresponding lines the social and other related services of their coun- 
tries and will consult with the object of achieving the earliest possible 
application of agreements on matters of immediate practical interest, 
adopted with their approval in the specialized agencies. They will en- 
deavour to conclude as soon as possible conventions with each other in 
the sphere of social security. 

Article III.—Parties will make every effort in common to lead their 
people towards a better understanding of the principles which form the 
basis of their common civilization and to promote cultural exchanges by 
conventions between themselves or otherwise. 

Article IV.—If any Party should be the object of an armed attack in 
Europe, the other Parties will, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 51 of the Charter, afford the Party so attacked all the military 
and other aid and assistance in their power. 

Article V.—All measures taken as a result of the preceding article 
shall be immediately reported to the Security Council. They shall be 
terminated as soon as the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security. The 
present Treaty does not prejudice in any way the obligations of the 
Parties under the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. It 
shall not be interpreted as affecting in any way the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council under the Charter to take at any 
time such action as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. 

Article VI.—The Parties declare, each so far as he is concerned, that 
none of the international engagements now in force between him and 
any other High Contracting Party or any third State is in conflict with 
the provisions of the present Treaty. 

None of the High Contracting Parties will conclude any alliance or 
participate in any coalition directed against any other High Contracting 
Party. 

Article VII.—For the purpose of consulting together on all the ques- 
tions dealt with in the present Treaty, the Parties will create a Con- 
sultative Council, which shall be so organized as to be able to exercise its 
function continuously. The Council shall meet at such times as it shall 
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deem fit. At the request of any Party the Council shall be immediately 
convened in order to permit the Parties to consult with regard to the 
attitude to be adopted and the steps to be taken in case of the renewal by 
Germany of an aggressive policy; with regard to any situation which may 
constitute a threat to peace in whatever area this threat should arise; or 
with regard to any situation constituting a danger to economic stability. 

Article VIII.—In pursuance of their determination to settle disputes 
only by peaceful means, the Parties will apply to disputes between 
themselves the following provisions: The Parties will, while the present 
Treaty remains in force, settle all disputes falling within the scope of 
Article 36 (2) of the Statute of the International Court of Justice by 
referring them to the Court subject only, in the case of each of them, to 
any reservation already made by that Party when accepting this clause 
for compulsory jurisdiction to the extent that that Party may maintain 
the reservation. In addition, the Parties will submit to conciliation all 
disputes outside the scope of Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice. In the case of a mixed dispute 
involving both questions for which conciliation is appropriate and other 
questions for which judicial settlement is appropriate, any Party to the 
dispute shall have the right to insist that the judicial settlement of the 
legal questions shall precede conciliation. The preceding provisions of 
this Article in no way affect the application of relevant provisions or 
agreements prescribing some other method of pacific settlement. 

Article IX.—The Parties may by agreement invite any other State 
to accede to the present Treaty on conditions to be agreed between 
them and the State so invited. Any State so invited may become a Party 
to the Treaty by depositing an instrument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. The Government of Belgium will inform each of the 
Parties of the deposit of each instrument of accession. 

Article X.—The present Treaty shall be ratified and the instruments 
of ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. It shall enter into force on the date of the deposit of 
the last instrument of ratification and shall thereafter remain in force for 
fifty years. After the expiry of the period of fifty years each of the Parties 
shall have the right to cease to be a party thereto provided that he shall 
have previously given one year’s notice of denunciation to the Govern- 
ment of Belgium . . . [which] shall inform the other Parties of the deposit 
of each instrument of ratification and of each notice of denunciation.’ 

Speaking afterwards Mr Bevin said: “This treaty has been designed 
to bring together good neighbours, maintain good relations, and proceed 
with an organism which is bound to benefit not only ourselves, is not 
even limited to Europe, but will be of great advantage to all the world. 
The treaty is not an end, it is just the beginning.’ 

M. Bidault declared: ‘On the road from Paris to Brussels there is 
scarcely a town or village after which a battle has not been named. This 
drama has lasted too long. We are here to put an end to it. The five of 
us, to begin with, will defend peace and security.’ 

M. Spaak stated: “The democratic Europe which we want to defend 
and organize is not limited to our five countries and, therefore, we have 
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foreseen that others may one day rally to us to reinforce our task. 
United already with the Netherlands and Luxemburg by links which 
are becoming closer, Belgium gratefully accepts the aid which Franc 
and Britain are bringing to us.’ 

Baron van Boetzelaer noted that Holland had always regarded 
neutrality as the main line of her foreign policy and this policy had con. 
tributed to a disequilibrium among the European Great Powers. ‘The 
pact of the Union of Western Europe which we sign to-day definitely 


puts an end to the possibility of our remaining neutral in the event of F 


one of the five signatories being the victim of aggression in Europe.’ 

M. Bech said Luxembourg fully realized the responsibilities to which 
she was committed by the treaty. Luxembourg’s patriotism required 
her to give up her traditional policy of neutrality. 

18 Mar.—The ministers decided that their deputies should meet to 
establish the Consultative Council (Article 7). 

Soviet comment on treaty (see U.S.S.R.). 

See also Northern Conference. 


YEMEN. 13 Mar.—Rival forces (see Aden). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 5 Mar.—Germany. Note on Prague Resolution (se 
U.S.A.). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


April 11 Combined Research Conference on Some Aspects of the 
German Problem, Noordwijk, Netherlands. 
» 18 General Election in Italy. 
» 30 W.F.T.U.: Discussion on Marshall Plan, Rome. 
May 7 Congress of United Europe Organization, The Hague. 
» 9 Election in South Korea. 
»» 15 Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, India. 
» 1§ ‘Termination of British Mandate for Palestine. 
»» 17 Conference of International Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, Geneva. 
», 26 General Elections in South Africa. 
June 1 Arab and Jewish States in Palestine to be formed. 
1 1 I.C.A.O. Conference, Geneva. 
‘ 4 International Socialist Conference, Vienna. 
“a 8 International Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 
»» 10 World Power Conference, Stockholm. 
» 17 I.L.O. Conference, San Francisco. 
July 12 Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 
Aug. 1 Completion of British withdrawal from Palestine. 
» 24 First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amster- 
dam. 
Sept. 27 British Africa Conference, London. 
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